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turned over his whole variety of cambrics, and had
the unexpected good fortune, after the prettiest
doubtings and hesitations in the world, to fix their
determination; for they pitched upon a particular
piece, and ordered him to cut off enough for a
tucker.

" The worst of all is, that these unprofitable way-
ward visitors frequently keep buying customers out
of our shops. Pray, Mr. Plaindealer reprimand
them for the good of trade and the ease and deliver-
ance of

Yours, &c."

CHAP. IX.

Other reasons for the tradesman's disasters; and
first, of innocent diversions, as they are called:
how fatal to the tradesman, especially to the
younger sort.

TRADE is a straight and direct road, but there are
many turnings and openings in it, both to the right
hand and to the left, in which, if a tradesman but
once ventures to step awry, it is ten thousand to
one but he loses himself, and very rarely finds his
way back again; at least, if he does, it is like a
man that has been lost in a wood, he comes out
with a scratched face and torn clothes, tired and
spent, and does not recover himself in a long while
after.

In a word, one steady motion carries him up, but
many things assist to pull him down; there are
many ways open to his ruin, but few to his rising;
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